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TITE MEAGICIAN’S VISITER. 


It was at the close of a fine autuinnal day,and 
the shades of evening were beginning to gather 





over the city of Florence, when a low quick rap || 


was heard at the door of Cornelius Agrippa,and 


shortly afterward a stranger was iutroduced in- | 





tothe apartment in which the philosopher was 
sitting at his studies. 

The stranger although finely formed, and of | 
courteous demeanor, had a certain indefincable | 


air of mystery about him, which excited awe, if|| 


indeed it had not a repeliant effect. His years |; 
it was difficult to guess, for the marks of youth | 
and age were blended in his features in a most | 
extraordinary manner. There was not a furrow || 
in his cheek or a wrinkle on his brow, and his || 
large black eye beamed with all the brilliancy || 
and vivacity of youth ; but his stately figure | 
was bent, apparently beneath the weight of 
years: his hair, although thick and clustering, | 
was gray; and thougl: his voice was feeble and 
tremulous, yet its tones were of the most ravish- 
ing sweetness and soul-searching melody. His 
costume was that of a Florentine gentleman,but 
he held a staff like that of a palmer in his hand, 
and asilken sash, inscribed with Oriental char- 
acters, was dound round his waist. His face 
was deadly pale, but every feature of it was sin. 
gularly beautiful, and his expression was that of 
profound wisdom, mingled with poignant sorrow. 

“Pardon me, Icarned sir,” said he, addressing 
the philosopher, ‘‘but your fame has travelled in. 
toall lands, and reached all ears; and I could 
not leave the fair city of Florence without seek- 
ing an interview with one who is its greatest 
boast and ornament.” 

“You are right welcome sir,” returned Agrip. | 
pa, “but I fear that your trouble and curiosity 
will be but ill repaid. J am simply one who, in- 
stead of devoting my days, as do the wise, to 
the acquirement of wealth and honor, have pas. 


sed long years in painful and unprofitable study, |, 


in endeavoring to unravel the secrets of nature, 
and initiating myself in the mysteries of the 
occult sciences,” 

“Talkest thou of long years,” echoed the 
stranger, anda melancholy smile played over 


his features, “thou who hast scarcely seen four. || 


score since thou left thy cradle, and for whom 
the cuiet grave is now waiting, eager to clasp 
thee in her sheltering arms! I was among the 
tombs to.day, the still and solemn tombs ; I saw 
them smiling in the last beams of the setting 
sun. When I was a boy I used to wish to be 
like that sun ; his career was so long, so bright, 
80 glorious! But to-night I thought it is better 
toslumber among those tombs, than to be like 
him. To.night he sank behind the bills appa- 
rently to repose, but to-morrow hc must renew 
his course, and run the same dull and unvaried, 
but toilsome and unquiet race. There is no grave 





for him, and the night and morning dews are 


| the tearshe sheds over his tyrannous destiny.” 

Agrippa was a deep observer and admirer of 
external nature, and of all her phenomena, and 
‘had often gazed upon the scene which the stran- 


ger described, but the feelings and ideas which 
it awakened in the mind of the latter were so 
different from anything that he had himself ex- 

| perienced, that he could not help, for a season, 
| gazing upon him in speechless wonder. His 


} guest, however, speedily resumed the discourse, 


“But I trouble you ; then to the purpose of |! 
making my visit. Ihave heard strange tales of 
a wondrous mirror, which your potent art has | 
enabled you to construct, in which, whomsoever | 
| looks may sec the distant or the dead, on whom 
he desires again to fix his gaze. My eyes see 
nothing in this outward visible world which can 
| be pleasing to their sight; the grave has closed 
| over every thing that once contributed to my 
enjoyment. The world isa vale of tears, but) 
among all the tears which water that sad valley, || 
not one is shed for me; the fountain in my own 
heart, too, isdried up. I would onee again look 
/upon the face which Iloved. I would see that 
| eye more bright, and that step more stately than 
‘the antelope; that brow,the broad smooth page 
| on which God had inscribed its fairest charac. 
ters. I would gaze on all I loved and all I lost. 
Such a gaze would be dearer to my heart than 
all the world has to offer me, except the grave! 
_—except the grave!! 
| The passionate pleading of the stranger had 
such an effect upon Agrippa, who was not used 
to exhibit his miracles of art to the eyes of all 
who desired to look in it, though he was often 
tempted by exorbitant presents and high honors 


request of his extraordinary visiter. 
“Whom wouldst thou sec?” he inquired. 
“My child! my own sweet Miriam!” repli 
_ the stranger. 
| Cornelius immediately caused cvery ray € 
the light of heaven to be excluded from th 
chamber, placed the stranger, on his rightshand 
and commenced chaunting, in a low soft tone, 
_and in a strange language, some lyrical verses, 
to which the stranger thought he heard at times 
a response ; but it was a souna so faint and in- 
distinct that he hardly knew whether it existed 
any where but in his own fancy. As Cornclius 
continued his chant, the room gradually became 
| illuminated, but whence the light proceeded it 
was impossible to discover. At length the 
_stranger plainly perceived a large mirror,which 
covered the whole of the extreme end of the a- 
partment, and over the surface of which a dense 
cloud or haze seemed to be rapidly passing. 
“Died she in wedlock’s holy bands ?” inquired 
Cornelius. 
“She was a virgin, spoticss as the snow.” 
“How many years have passed away since 
the grave closed over her.” 








) Accloud gathered on the stranger’s brow, and 
he answered somewhat impatiently, “Many! 
many! more than I have now time to number.” 

“Nay,” said Agrippa, “but I must know ; for 
every ten years that have elapsed since her death, 
once must I wave this wand, and when I shall 
have done so for the Jast time, you will see her 
figure in yon mirror.” 

“Wave on then,” said the stranger, and groan. 
ed bitterly, “wave on; and take heed that thou 
| be not weary.” 
| Cornelius Agrippa gazed on his strange guest 
























with something of anger, but he excused his 
| want of courtesy on the ground of the probable 
Seowen of his calamitics. He then waved his 
/magic wand many times, but to his consterna. 
tion, it seemed to have lost its virtue. ‘Turning 
| again to the stranger, he exclaimed, “who, and 
| | what art thou, man? ‘Thy presence troubles 
ime. According to all the rules of my art, this 
| wand has already described twice two hundred 
| years; still has the surface of the mirror experi- 
‘enced no alteration. Say, dost thou not mock 
_me, and did such a person eyer exist as thou 
hast described to me 2” 

“Waveon! waveon!” was the stern and on. 
ly reply which this interrogatory extracted from 
the stranger. 

The curiosity of Agrippa, although he was 
himself a dealer in miracles, began now to be 
excited, and a mysterious feeling of awe forbade 

him to desist from waving his wand, much as 
he doubted the sincerity of his visitor. As his 
arm grew slack he heard the deep solemn tones 
| of the stranger, exclaiming, ‘‘Wave on, wave 
on!” ened at length after his wand, according 

ulations of his art, had described a 
I arly fifteen hundred years, the cloud 
way from the surface of the mirror, 

er, with an exclamation of delight 
ed rapturously upon the scene 
‘Tepresented. 
tich and romantic psospect 
im 5 in the distance arose lofty 
yned with cedars, a rapid stream 
| ‘eentre, and in the foreground was 
seen cums grazing; arill trickled by in which 
some sheep were quenching their thirst ; and a 
lofty palm tree beneath whose shade a young 
female of exquisite beauty, and richly habited 
in the costume of the East, was sheltering her- 
self from the rays of the noontide sun. 

“’Tis she ! *tis she !* shouted the stranger, 
and he was rushing towards the mirror, but was 
prevented by Cornelius, who said— 

“Forbear, rash man to quit this spot! with 
each step thou advances the image will become 
fainter, and shouldst thou approach too near, it 
will entirely vanish.” 

Thus warned he resumed his station, but his 
}| agitation was so excessive, that he was obliged 











to lean on the arm of Agrippa for support ; 
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while from time to time he utteted incoherent 
expressions of wonder, delight and lamentation. 
“'Tis she! ’tis she! even as she looked whil® 
living! How beautiful she is! Miriam, my 
e@hild ! canst thou not speak to me? By hea- 
ven she moves! she smiles! Oh! or only 
breathe, orsigh! Alas! all’s silent ; dull and 
desolate as this cold heart! Again that smile! 
that smile! the remembrance of which a thou- 
sand years has not been able to freeze up in my 
heart! Old man, itis vaintohold me! I must! 
will clasp her !” 

As he uttered these last words, he rushed 
frantically towards the mirror ; the scene rep- 
resented in the mirror faded away; the cloud 
gathered again over its surfac:, and the stranger 
sunk senscless to the earth. 

When he recovered his consciousness, he 
found himself inthe arms of Agrippa, who was 
chafing his temples and gazing on him with 
looks of fear and wonder. He immediately rose 
on his feet with renewed strength, and pressing 
the hand of his host, said— 

“Thavks, thanks for thy courtesy and thy 
kindness ; and for the sweet yct painful sight 
which thou hast presented to my eyes.” 

As he spoke these words ho put a purse into 
the hand of Cornelius, but the latter returned it, 
saying, ‘Nay, nay, keep ths gold, friend. I 
know not, indecd, that a christian man dare 
take it ; butbe that as it may, I shall esteem 
myself sufficiently repaid if thou wilt tell me 
who and what thou art.” 

“Behold !” said the stranger pointing to a 
large historical picture, which hung on the left 
hand of the room. 


“I see,” said the philosopher, ‘“‘an exquisite i 


work of art, the production of on. of our best 
and earliest artists, representing our Saviour 
earrying his cross.” 

“But look again,” said the stranger, fixing 
his keen dark eyes intently on him, and pointing 
to a figure on the left hand of the picture. 

Cornelius gazed, and saw with wonder what 
he had not observed before, the extraordinary 
resemblance which this figure bore to the. an. 


portrait. “That,” said Cornelius a | 
tion of horror, “is intended tor e prese 


not walking faster; and was the) 
ned to walk the earth himse 
of that sufferer’s second comin 
“’Tis I! *tisI!” exclaim 
rushing out of the house, rapit 
Then did Cornelius Agrippa ke 
beén conversing with the wander 





A TRUE STORY. 

Many years ago I happened to be one of the 
referees ina case which excited unusual inter. 
est in our courts, from the singular nature of the 
claim, and the strange story which it disclosed. 
The plaintiff, who was captain of a merchant 
ship which traded principally with the West In- 
dies, had married quite early, with every pros 
pect of happiness. His wife was said to have 
been extremely beautiful, and no less lovely in 
charaeter. 

After living with her in the most uninterrupt- 
ed harmony for five years, during which time 
two daughters were added to his family, he sud. 
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de ly resolyed to resume his occupation, which 
_he had relinquished on his marriage, and when 
his youngest child was byt three weeks. o!d, 
sailed once more for the West Indies. His wife 
who was devotedly attached to him, sorrowed 
deeply at his absence, and found her only com. 
fort in the society of her children and the hope 
of his return. But month after month passed 
away, and he came not, nor did any letters, 
those insufficient but welcome substitutes, arrive 
to cheer hersolitude. Months lengthened into 
years, yet no tidings were received of the absent 
husband; and after long hoping against hope, 
the unhappy wife was coinpelled to believe that 
he had found a grave beneath the weltering 
ocean, 

Her sorrow was deep and heartfelt, but the 
evilsof poverty were now added to her afilic-|, 
tion, and the widow fouad:herself obliged to re- 
sort to some employment in order to support ber 
children. Her needle was her only resource, 


the miserable pittance which is ever grudgingly 
bestowed on a humble seamstress. 


prosperous circumstances, accidentally became 
acquainted with her, and pleased with her gen. 
tle manners no less than her extreme beauty, 
endcayored to improve their acquaintance with || 
fricndship. 

After some months he offered his hand, and 
was accepted. As the wife of a successful 
merchant, she soon found herself in the enjoy. 
ment of comforts and luxuries such as she had || 
never before possessed. Her clildren became 
‘his children, and received from him every ad. 
vantage which wealth or station could procure. 
| Fifieen years passed away ; the daughters mar. 
ried, and by their step father were furnished 
with every comfort requisite in their new avoca- 
tion of housekeepers. But they had scarcely | 
quitted his roof when their mother was taken 
ill, She died aftera few days sickness, and 
from time until the period of which I speak, 
, the widower resided with the youngest daugh. 
ter, 





























Now comes the strangest part of the story.— 
After an absence of thirty years, during which 
ime no tidings had been received from him, the 
irst husband returned as suddenly as he had 
arted. 

“He had changed his ship, adopted another 
name, and spent the whole of that long period 
e ocean with only transient visits on shore, 


| while taking in or discharging cargo; having 


been careful never to come nearer home than 
New Orleans. Why he had acted in this un- 
pardonable manner towards his family, no one 
could tell, and he obstinately refused all expla. 
nation. 

There were strange rumors of slave trading 
and piracy afloat, but they were only whispers 
of conjecture rather than truth. Whatever might 
have been his motives for such conduet, he was 
certainly any thing but indifferent to his family 
concerns when he returned. He raved like a 
madman when informed of his wife’s second 
marriage and subsequent death, vowing a ven- 
geance upon his successor, and terrifying his 
daughters by the most awfu] threats, in case 





they refused to acknowledge his claims. He 
had returned wealthy, and one of those mean 
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and for ten years she laborod early and late for | 


A merchant of New-York, in moderate but) 





ee 
reptil es s of the law, wits are always tobe found 
crawling about the halls of justice, advised him 
to bring a suit against the second husband, assy. 
ring him that he could recover heavy damages, 
The absurdity of instituting a claim fora wify 
whom death had already released from the ju. 
risdiction of earthly laws was so manifest that 
it was at length agreed by all parties to lcaye 
the matter to be adjudged by five referees, 

It was on a bright and beautifal afternoon jy 
spring, when we met to hear this singular case, 
The sunlight streamed through the lofty wind. 
ows of the court room, and shied a halo around 
the long grey locks and broad forchead of. the 
| defendant ; ; while the plaintiffs harsh features 

_ were thrown into still bolder relicf, by the same 
‘beam which softencd the placid countenance of 
‘his adversary. 

The plaintiff's lawyer made a most el. oquent 
appeal for his client, and had we not been intor. 
med about the matter, our hearts would have 
been melted by his touching description of the 
| return of the desolate husband, and the agony 
| with which he now beheld his household goods 
removed to consecrate a strauge:’s hearth. The 
|celebrated Aaron Burr was counsel for the de. 
_fendant, and we anticipated from him a splendid 
_ display of oratory. 

Contrary to our expectations, however, Burr 
, made no attempt toconfute his opponent's ora. 
tory. He merely opencd a book of Statutes, 
and pointing with bis thin finger to one of the 
| pages, desired the referees to read it, while he 

retired for a moment to bring in the principal 
| witness. We had scarcely finished the section 
| which fully decided the matter in our minds, 
/when Burr re-entered with a tall and elegant 
female leaning onhis arm. She was attired in 
| a simple white dress, with a wreath of ivy 
leaves encircling her large straw bonnet, and a 
lace veil completely concealing her counte- 
nance, Burr whispered a few words, apparent- 
ly encouraging her to advance, and gracefully 
raising her veil, disclosed to us a face of proud 
surpassing beauty. I recollect as well asif it 
happened yesterday, how simultaneously the 
murmur of admiration burst from the lips of all 
present. ‘Turning to the plaintiff, Burr asked in 
a cold, quiet tone— 

“ Do you know this lady ?” 

Answer. ‘I do.” 

Burr. “ Will you swear to that ?” 

Ans. “Twill; to the best of my knowledge 
and beliefshe is my daughter.” 

Burr. ‘Can you swear to the identity ?” 

Ans. I] can.” 

Burr. ‘ What is her age ?” 

Ans. ‘She was 30 yearsof age on the 201 
day of April.” 

Burr. ‘*When did you last see her ?” 

Ans, “ Ather own house about a fortnight 
since.” 

Burr. ‘ When did you last see her previous 
to that meeting ?” 

The plaintiff hesitated——a long pause ensued 
—the question was repeated, and the answer at 
length was 

“On the 14th day of May, 17— 

“When she was just three weeks old,” added 
Burr. ‘ Gentlemen,” continued he, turning '° 

s, ‘I have brought this lady here as an impoF 
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tea witness, and such I think she is. The 
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The 


plaintifPs counsel has pleaded densanties in ses 
half of the bereaved husband, who escaped the 
perils of the sea and returned only to find his 
home desolate. But who will picture to you 
the lonely wife bending over her daily toil, de- 
yoting her best years to the drudgery of sordid 
poverty, supported only by the hope of her hus. 
band’s return 2? Who will paint the slow pro. 
gress of heart-sickening, the wasting anguish of 
hope deferred, and finally, the overwhe' ming 
agony Which came upon her when her last hope 
was extinguished, and she was compelled to be. 
lieve himself indeed a widow ? Who can de- 
pietwall this without awakening in your hearts 
the warmest sympathy for the deserted wife, and 
the utterest scorn for the mean, pitful wretch, 

who could thus trample on the heart of her 
whom he hadsworn to love and cherish? we need 
not enquire into his motives for acting so base a 
part. Whether it was love of gain, or licen. 
tiousness, or selfish indifference, it mattcrs not; 
he is too vile a thing to be judged by such laws 
as govern men. Letus ask the witness—she 
who stands before us with the frank, fearless 
brow of a true hearted woman—lct us ask her 
which of these two has been to her a father.” 

Turning to the lady, in a tone whose swect- 
ness was astrange contrast with the scornful ac- 
cent that had just characterized his words, he 
besought her to relate briefly the recollections of 
her early life. Avslight flush passed over her 
proud and beautiful face, as she replied, 

“ My first recollections are of a small ill-fur- 
nished apartment, which my sister and mysclf 
shared with my mother. She used to carry out 
every Saturday evening the work which had 
occupied her during the week, and bring back 
employment for the following onc. Saving that 
wearisome visit to her employers, and her regu- 
lar attendance at church, she never Ieft the 
house. She often spoke of my father, and of 
hisanticipated return, but at length she ceased 
tomention him, thongh I observed she used to 
weep more frequently than ever. I then 
thought she wept because we were so poor, for 
it sometimes happened that our only support was 
a bit of dry breatl; and she was accustomed to 
sec by the light of the chips which she kindled 
to warm ber famishing children, because she 
could not purchase a candle without depriving 
usof our morning meal. Sach was our pover- 
ty.when my mother contracted a second mar. 
riage, and the change to us was like a sudden 
entrance into paradise. We found a home and 
a father.” She paused. 

“Would you excite my own child against 
me ?” cried the plaintiff as he impatiently wa. 
ved his hand for her to be silent. 

The eyes of the witness flashed fire as she 
spoke: ‘* You are not my father,” exclaimed she 
vehemently. ‘The law may deem you such, 
but I disclaim you utterly. What! call you 
ny father!—you who basely left your wife 
to toil and your children to beggary? Never! 
never! behold there my father,” pointing to the 
agitated defendant,—“ there is the man who 
Watched over my infancy—who was the sharer 
of my childish sports, and the guardian of my 
inexperienced youth. There is he who claire 
my affections and shares my home—there is my 
FATHER. For yonder selfish wretch, I know him 
hot. The best years of his life have been spent 


| 





scck elsewhere for the companion of his decre-. 
pitude, nor dare to insult the ashes of my moth. 
er by claiming the duties of kindred from her 
deserted children. 

She drew her veil hastily around her as she 
spoke, and moved as if to withdraw. 

‘‘Gentlemen,” said Burr,” I have nomore to 
say. The words of the law are expressed in the 
‘book before you ; the words of truth you have 
just heard from woman’s pure lips; it is for you 
‘to decide according to the requisition of nature 
and the decree of justice.” 
I need not say that our decision was in favor 
of the defendant, and that the plaintiff went forth 
followed by the contempt of every honorable 
man who was present at the trial. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
OUR COUNTRY. 

What induced our forefathers to leave the land of 
their nativity and seek an asylum in an unknown 
land, far removed from the loved associations 
of former years? It was their love of liberty. 
Persecuted for their religious sentiments in their 
native land, they chose sooner to leave their 
home, their country, their all, and seek a home 
inthe deserts of this western world—free from 
the intolerance of persecuting bigots. The 
wilderness they selected was a contemptible 
share of dominion, compared with the fair in- 
heritance which they had left bebind them. 
Having unlimited confidence in their own Capa. 
cities for self-government, it was natural that 
they should avail themselves of every expedient 
to secure their conscicnces against the oppres- 
sion of that from which they liad fled. The 
vigorous system which they adopted, considered 
as it respected themsclves, gives evidence of a 
heroism in virtue—a scif. martyrdom in the cause 
of ‘virtue, morals and religion—which must ev- 
er rank them foremost among the zcalous advo. 
cates of those important blessings. It should 
ever be considered that their policy was to esta. 
blish a-Christian community of a particular 
kind, and to preserve it uncontaminated from 







than to establish a great society for splendor, 
power, or afiluence. It is impossible not to ob. 
scrve with admiration the peculiar aptitude of 
their character for the great and important 
work for which kind Providence had evidently 
designed them. They had an immense wilder. 
ness to cultivate, depending on the labor of their 
hands for every-day subsistence; a foe to sub. 
due, who anited the instinct and ferocity of the 
brute creation with the sagacity of human in. 
tellect and reason ; and what was still more a- 
larming, they were obliged to keep a constant 
watch on the mother country, to prevent en- 
croachments on those rights and liberties for 
which they had placed themselves in so forlorn 
and unenviable a situation. Under all these 
difficulties, the strength and firmness of their 
spirit was their only resource and protection. 
Soon they began to reap the fruits of their la. 
bors. The colonies throve to a vast extent— 
the wilderness became cultivated into fertile 
fields—and the merry voice of the husbandman 


in lemfes’ freedom from social ties; let him 


foreign principles, especially religious, more |}g 





ago. They w were, in n fact, a virtuous and a happy 


people. But soon a cloud—a dark and dismal 
cloud—hovered over their devoted heads, and 
finally barst with all its relentless fury upon 
them. The mother country, witha jealous eyc, 
viewed their thriving condition; she envied 
them the peaceful enjoyment of those rights for 
which they had so long and ardently labored, and 
assumed the right of taxing them to raise a rev. 
enue. Oppression was heaped on oppression, 
and gross insult added toinjury. Swift flew the 
alarm; the spirit of liberty inspired Columbia’s 
sons to resist with patriotic ardor the invaders of 
their country, They grasped the~- helmet of 
war, not to obtain fame in the field of battle, but 
as champions of their country, the supporters «f 
its rights, the protectors of property, the defend. 
ers of the weak, and as friends to the fair, who 
claim the particular attention of the. brave in all 
tines of public danger. With the gallant 
Wastineton at their head, they encountercd 
armies superior in numbers and discipline, de. 
scendents of Goths, Vandals, and Saxons, whose 
warlike habits and disposition led them tosuppoce 
that whenever they came to battle they came to 
subdue and conquer. Qh fatal delusion ! They 
knew not the power of an arm that fought for 
liberty until they had experienced the undiscs 
plined valor of that little band they judged so 
weak anenemy. They soon found that Amer. 
ica was not to besubdued, and that she never 
would wear the shackles with which British 
tyrants would ‘ain have bound her. They with. 
drew the remaining part of their forces, leaving 
behind them asa proof of the folly of Britain’s 
slavesin invading our country, their military 
ensigns, with every other trophy of war, which 
are now to be seenin the arsenals of our country. 
And this blood-bought liberty which has been 
transmitted to us in all its original purity, can 
not be too highly prized by us, and should be 
cherished by us uncontaminated to hand down 
to future generations, We now stand alone on 
the pages of history a free, happy and independ | 
ent republic! England perhaps has attained al 
that an European people, subjected to a limited 
monarchy, ean attain, even under the regenera. 
) ence of the reformation. But we are 
to greater things than a monarchy can 
pire to. Weare asyet, as we may say, 
ancy, continually improving and ad. 
vanciog. Our course is and must be onward 
We are destined to attain the very acme of hu. 
man greatness. The artsand sciences will be 
here cherished and brought forward even to per- 
fection, and kingdoms and nations will look up to 
us for example and instruction. Then, let us be 
careful of the important trust reposed in us ; let 
us watch and guard well the c§adel of our libe 
erty and independence; let no hand be uplifted 
to demolish the superstructure, and nations yot 
unborn will bless the day that gave America her 
freedom, andnosad requiem will ever be sung, 
as of ancient Greece and Rome, over her dee 


parted greatness, Ay J. K 
Poughkeepsie, Oct. 1839, 





CONVENIENCE AND ECONOMY. 
It should not be forgotten that convenience 














was heard instead of the warwhoop of the say- 


and economy of time are often the result of at- 
tention to tue arrangement of things, which are 
too generally thought of little importance. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Caskot. 
ESPY°S THEORY OF STORMS. 


A Dialogue.—Spoken at a recent exhibition of the scholars of the 
Poughkeepsie Collegiate School. 


Scene. —A Coffee Room; Mr, Smith reading a 
Ne . Mr. Green inters, 

Green. Good evening, Mr. Smith; have you 
ahy news? 

Smith. No, none very particular. I was just 
reading Professor Espy's theory of storms. 

G. What, do you mean that fanatic who 
who proposes to build watering-pots in the 
air? Nonsense! I thought you would spend 
your time more profitably, than poring over 
such foolery. 

S. Where did yeu get such an opinion of 
Mr. Espy’s theory? Have you examined it, and 
do you understand the reasons and the philoso. 
phy of the Professor ? 

G. ‘Reason and philosophy’ indeed! I have 
something better about which I can employ my- 
self, beside the investigation of every idle notion 
that every thinking vagabond may see fit to 
consider as of importance, Your Professor 
Espy is a fool, beside being an idiot. 

S. Then you are acquainted with Mr. Espy. 
I have been accustomed to consider him a learn- 
ed man. I was not aware that he was ‘non 
eompos mentis.’ 

G. Nonsense! I don’t know your Profes. 
sor; I call him a fool, because of the foolish- 
ness of his system, It is ridiculous in the gen- 
eral, and impossible in its details; and 

S. Hold! hold! You just said you knew 
nothing of it; that you had not read it. On 
what data then do you found your denuncia- 
tions ? 

G. Why, do you take me for a fool? Don’t 
you suppose [ know better than to suppose a 
man can manufacture thunder-clouds and send 
them galloping on his own errands all over the 
world! Why, sir, such is the power of Omnipo. 
tence alone. 

S. I don’t call you a fool; but I say, your 
statement of Mr. Espy’s theory shows your ut- 
ter ignorance of it, and of course your unfitness 
to form an opinion of its merits or demerits. I 








admit that it is the province of Omnipotence to 
cause and govern the storms; but, sir, are not 
all the operations of nature governed by asct of 
fixed laws, which we call principles? You are 
aman of too good sense to deny this. Well 
then, if I possess the power to control any of 
the laws or principles which are the causes of 
results, can I not produce their effects? You 
will admit that I can manufacture lightning with 
the aid of an electrical machine ; that I can 
form a rainbow and a thousand other things unif 
formly produced by natural laws—the power of 
Omnipotence. These things are easily perform- 
ed, because science has acquainted us with 
their causes, and our ingenuity has placed them 
in our power. : 

G@. This Professor, as you call him, recently 
received some flattering resolutions from a cer- 
tain town in the interior of the State, and wrote 
off immediately tothe people whence they came, 
authorizing them to draw on him at any time 
for either a rain storm, a whirlwind, or a torna- 
do! Is’nt such a mana fool ? 


S. Your reply is as relevant to my reasoning 
as the story you relate is to the truth of Mr. 
Espy’s theory. This is one of the hundred idle 





stories that fill the minds and mouths of the ig- 
norant, and who, because they cannot argue, 
try to ridicule. If you, sir, have any reason for 
your wholesale condemnation of a subject of 
which you confess yourself ignorant, I should 
be glad te hear it. 

G. Why, Mr. Smith, you know the world is 
full of hutmbugs, and that a thousand itinerant: 
mountebanks, armed with a single idea, which | 
they nickname a2 ‘theory,’ to give it importance, | 
are constantly forcing their humbuggery down) 
the throats of a gullible people. Quackery is’ 
the order of the day in science, physics, morals, | 
and even religion itself. And why should I 
spend my time in the investigation of every 
whit of every crazy man ? 

S. LIadmit, my friend, the justice of your 
remarks ; but all that, does not justify you in 
condemning anything you donot understand. I 
have adopted as a rule, ‘Never to believe any- 
thing without sufficient evidence, or condemn 
anything without first understanding it.’ Ido 
not fully believe in Professor Espy’s theory my- 
self; but he is a man of learning and great tal-. 
ents, and has spent a number of years in the 
investigation of the subject of his theory, and 
of course is better prepared to say whether 
storms can be produced by artificial means or 
not. 

G. How can he make it storm or rain? 
What is his plan ? 

S. We cannot now go into details, You 
will admit that if I understood, and could put 
into operation, those natural laws by which 
clouds are formed and rain produced, that I 
could by artificial means produce an apparently 
natural result. Professor Espy thinks he under. 
stands these laws, and all he wants is, the op- 
portunity to test his theory; and if he should 
prove successful, it might bv of great benefit to 
mankind, 

G. You reason very finely about this ; but 
after all, I am greatly prejudiced against this 
new theory. The world is full of such notions. 
[think we had better leaye the rains and sterms 
in the hands of Him who is able to control 








|) every new theory. If all must submit to such 





them. 

S. Ah, Mr. Green, the prejudice you pos- 
sess is the clog to every improvement. Fulton’s 
new notion of the power of steam had to con. 
tend against a world of such prejudice ; so has 


censors of the kind as you, where would have 
been the improvements of modern times? True, 
it is best to leave the winds and storms in the 
power of Him who can control them ; but is it 
best to be prejudiced against anything because 
it is new? Shall we frown down all investiga- 
tions of nature’s laws? No! no! my friend; 
let the human mind soar as high as it may, and 
dive as deep as it will. Though in the search 
for the philosopher’s stone, or elixer of life— 
much has been discovered for the good of the 
human race. Though our modern philosophers 
may search for a perpetual motion, or any other 
nonentity—they may discover that which will 
be of inestimable importance to mankind. 

G. Friend Smith, will you be so good as to 
lend me the paper containing Professor Espy’s 
theory? Ishould like to look at it a little; it 
can’t do me any harm. 

S. Certainly, with much pleasure. What 


Sie 





do you think of Animal Magnetism ? 

G. I—I will not venture an opinion. | 
have never investigated it; and I think I sha) 
hereafter adopt your rule on such subjects, and 
form an opinion understandingly. 

S. Well, I am glad to hear you talk g0, 
When you shall have examined the Professops 
theory, we will talk again about it. 

G.and S. both. Good night, sir. Zeno, 


——————————— 
MISCELLANYs 

















“MY FISHING GROUND.” 

This is the title of a quict, Irving-like essay, 
in the August No. of the Knickerbocker. The 
following passages arc almost as happy and ag 
natural, as Geoffrey Crayon’s “Birds of Spring.” 

“A little way from my dwelling, is a deep 
valley, through which, tumbling from fall to 
fall, a clear stream pursues its way, murmuring 
fitfully, as the breezes swell and die along its 
borders. Its banksare greet; for a narrow space 
on each side, and the hills which rise around are 
thickly wooded to the top. There is one dark 
deep pool, where the water whirls around the 
twisted roots of an old tree, which appears to 
be the rendezvous of all the piscatorial tribe 
that navigate that way, a kind of stopping place 
—a haven of debate and consultation, Here 
sports the trout ‘bedropt with gold ;’ the ‘skinner,’ 
bright as a bar of silver ; the indulent ‘sucker,’ 
rolling from side to side, with an easy motion; 
the ‘flat-fish’ bristling like an angry dog ; each 
intent upon his own business; some putting out 
of port, and som: darting in; keeping, contin. 
ually, a busy excitement in the little community. 

Here I sit upon the fragrant grass and pursue 
my sports, and I have become se familiar with 
the spot and its inhabitants, that Iam grown 
to be quite a philosopher, as well as angler. 

Upon the hill above me, day after day, an ea- 
sy good-natured cow, with a bell attached to 
her neck, goes tink-tink-tong ; tink-tink-tong. 
tong ; passing the whole of her time in the la. 
bor of cating. She has worn a winding path 
down to the brook, down which she marchos, 
with great gravily, for a little refreshment.— 
Sometimes when the heat is oppressive, she 
tarries a while, and seems quite pleased at my 
sports. She is a very decent, good-behaved, 
well-disposed animal, of good character and in- 
dustrious habits. 

A large frog, with a green surtout and dark 
breeches sits just opposite, looking exceedingly 
malicious, and apparently swelling with rage.— 
He seems never to consider himself quite secure 
on land and stands ready at any moment fora 
spring. ‘Juggero—juggero! plump!’ and away 
he goes. This frog is the most distant and un- 
social of all my animal acquaintance. Every 
time he makcs his appearance, he sits tucked up 
in his own conceit; swelled around the neck 
like a corpulent pope ; gloomy, taciturn and in- 
dependent ; and he always leaves me without 
taking leave, in a very impolite manner. 

* . * * * 

But the whole wood is alive with birds, They 
assemble in the coo] depths of the valley,where 
the air is tempered by the running water, and 
sing together their thousand melodies. I have 
watched them as they came dashing in their 
shelter, and welcomed them as a hermit ® Way 
traveller. 
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There isthe robin with his breast of gold 
looking rather grave. and singing plantively 
with an air of concern abouthim. He is troub- 
led about many things, but chiefly where he 
shall build his nest ; and he flirts from tree to 
tree, followed by his mate curiously examining 
every crotch ; and then dashing tothe earth he 
trips along to sce what timber there is at hand, 
to rearhis mansion. He seems to have a fore- 
thought ; and being thus chastened down is de- 
yoid of all giddiness and folly. ‘There is some. 
thing soft and touching in his music, as he sings 
in the twilight of the evening, when the forest 
is still, and all around the landscape fades into 
indistinctness. We all love the robin. 

But the fire-bird or golden robin, a gay rela. 
tion of the red breast, is a wild dashing fellow. 
awny he goes, blazing through the trees, per. 
fectly reckless ; bobbing round with a jerk ; 
then back, and of the n:xt moment in a tangent, 
He appears to be the busiest mortal alive; but, 
like some men who are always in a hurry, he 
accomplishes but little. He cuts a great figure 
with his fire-red suit, and shows a great taste in 
building a hanging.nest,where he lics and swings 
as the breezes may blow; taking his own com. 
fort in his own way. I like the company of 
this little coquette exceedingly. 

Just opposite a wood-pecker makes his daily 
appearance upon the trunk of an enormous tree, 
where he hammers away for hours together.— 
I{c is as white as inilk, with black stripes down 
his neck, and a head as red as blood. [cisa 
most industrious fellow. While ail the birds a. 
round are intoxicated with joy he keeps as busy 
at his mechanical work as a tinker at an old ket- 
tle. There is no poetry in the wood-pecker, I 
am sure. All seasons are alike to hin, He is 
a practical boly—a regular ‘worky;’ a bird of 
substantial parts, but after all a very cleycr fel- 
low. He subsists upon ths worms drawa from 
decayed trees, and leaves the fuod upon the carth 
for the lazy, and grovelling, and uacuterprising 
portion of his tribe, 

But the owl is a duzy chap! ‘There he sits 
on the left, a knob of feathers ; winking at my 
fish-line, and looking as wise as a magistrate 
witha wig. Whata dreamy life he passes! all 
the day in a brown study. A venerable looking 
blockhead, but a great coward is the owl. In 
the morning and evening twi¥ght he sallies out 
for his food, when other birds of temperate hab. 
its are at rest. A very gloomy and unsocial 
body is the ‘melancholy owl.’ 

Of all the birds that keep me company in my 
excursions, commend me to the whip poor-will. 
At the dusx of evening he fills the whole wood 
with hig melody ; so plaintive and tender, so 
soothing and solitary. His very voice speaks a 
lonely language, as it rings thro’ the valley.— 
Itis a language fainiliar to all, and finds a res 
ponsive chord in every bosom: and as he pro. 
longs his melodies late at night, he has the whole 
habitable landscape around for listeners, He is 
a romantic little fellow; a hermit, and revels in 
solitude ; a poetical bird, if such there be; a 
poet of the heart rather than of the imagination, 
and he is ‘popular’ wherever hc is known. Give 
me the soothing voice of the whip-poor-will !” 


Tf you want to make a sober man a drunkard, 
give him a wife that will seold every time he 
comcs home. 








THE BEAR AT SCHOOL. 


The private journal of a traveller lately re. 
turned from the United States to Paris, contains 
the following story:—In New-Hampshire, on 
the northern borders of the United States, a 
a peculiar species of bear is of black color, 
smallin size, and in gen?ra! of a peaceable dis- 
position. ‘These animals live on wild honey 
and fruits, and never attack man or the lesser 
animals unless when pressed by hunger in the 
very severe winters. On one occasion, some 
years ago, a boy found a very young bear pup 
near lake Winnepeg, and carried it home with 
him. It was fed and brought up about the house 
of the boy’s father, and became as tame as a 
dog. Every day its youthful captor had to go 
to school at some distance, and by degrees the 
bear became his daily companion. At first the 
other scholars were shy of the ereature’s ac. 
quaintance, but ere long it became their regular 
play-fellow. They delighted in sharing with it 
the little store of provisions which they brought 
for their day’s sustenance in small bags, After 
two years of civiltzation, however, the bear 
| wandered to the woo!s, and did not return.— 
|Search was made for him, but in’vain. Four 
| succeeding years passod away, and in the inter- 

val changes had occurred about the school allu- 
‘ded to. An old dame had succeeded to the an. 
‘cient master, and a new gencration of pupils 
had taken the place of the furmer ones. One 
very cold winter day, while the schoolmistress 
_ was busy with her ha:mnble lessons, a boy chan. 
ced to leave the door half open on his re-en- 
trance, and suddenly a large bear walked in.— 
The consternation of the old lady and her boys 
and girls was unspeakable. Both schootmistress 
and pupils would fain have becn “abroad ;” but 
the bear was in the path, and all that could be 
done was to fice as far off az possible, and hide 
behind the tables and benches. But the bear 
troubled nobody. He walked quietly up to the 
wall where the prevender bags and baskets of 
the pupils were suspended. Standing on his 
hind feet, he then took hold of these succossive. 
ly, put his paws into them, and made free with 
the bread, fruit and other catables there contain. 
ed. He next tried the echoolmistress’ desk, 
'where some little provisions usually were; but 
| finding it firmly shut, he went up again to the 
fire, and after a few minutes stay before it, he 
walked himsclf out finally by the way he came. 
Assoon as the schoolmistress and her pupils 
had courage to move, the alarm was given to 
the neighbors. Several young men immediate. 
ly started after the bear, and as its track was 
perfectly visible in the snow, they soon came up 
with and killed it. Then it was that by certain 
marks on his skin, some of his pursucrs recog. 
nized in the poor bear no enemy, but an old 
friend of their own recent school days. Great 
regret was felt for the death of this creature.— 
it was like killing a human friend rather than a 
wild animal. 








French paper. 








TRANSPARENCY or trae Warers In Norru- 
ern Latitupes.—There is perhaps nothing, 
which strikes a Northern traveller more than 
the singular transparency of the waters ; and 
the further he penetrates into the Arcti: rigion, 





te more forcibly is his attention rivetted to this 


fact. At the depth of twenty fathoms, or a 
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hundred and twenty feet, the whole surface of 
the ground isexposed to view. Beds composed 
entircly of shells, sand lightly sprinkled with 
them, and sub-marine forests, present, through 
the clear medium, new wonders to the unaccus. 
tomed eye. It is stated by Sir Capel de Brooke 
and fully confirmed by my observations in Nor. 
way, that sometimes in the fiords of Nordland, 
the sea is transparent toa depth of four or five 
hundred fect; and that when a boat passes over 
subaqueous mountains, whose summit rise above 
that line, but whose bases are fixed in an un fa. 
thomable abyss, the visual illusion is so perfect 
that one who has gradually, in tranquil progress 
over the surface, ascended wonderingly the rug. 
ged steep, shrinks back with horror as he cross. 
es the vortex, under an impression that he is 
falling headlong down the precipice. ‘The trans. 
parency of tropical waters gencrally, as far as 
my experience goes, is not comparable to that 
of the sca in these northern latitudes ; though an 
execption may be made in some parts of the 
China seas, and a few isulated spots in the At. 
lantic. Every one who has passed over the 
bank, known to sailors as the Sayade Malha, 
ten degrees north of Mauritius, must remember 
with pleasure the world of shells and coral 
which the translucid water exposes to view, at 


the depth of thirty or five and thirty fathoms. 
Elliott's Travels, 





ELOQUENCE. 

The following isan extract from an Address 
delivered by the Rev. J. N. Maffit, on the occa. 
sion of laying the corncr-stone of a new Meth. 
odist Episcopal Church, at New-Orleans : 

“Along the streets of the city of peace and 
commerce, no tyrant king ever thunders with 
subject monarchs ehained to his wheel; he 
brings no curse upon her busy streets, from the 
agonizing groans of widowed and orphaned 
miltions, Here all is life, activity and generous 
excitement, the rivalry of benevolence and the 
proudest triumphs of mind, 

Such is New-Orleans—the city within whose 
swelling circle of benevolence I now stand— 
the din of commerce rolls along her streets by 
night and by day, as the voice of many waters, 
She sets as a queen upon her alluvial Delta, and 
the proud deep Gulf of Mexico, like a monarch 
bowl ata feast, pours the rushing libations of its 
tides at her fect. She reaches one arm and em. 
braces the Rocky mountains, and with the oth. 
er she plays with the silver lakes of the north, 
She sends her courier over the sounding seas, 
and every gale under the heaven kisses her whi- 
tened sails, and laughs through the cordage of 
her laden ships. 

- * * * * 

We stand near the consecrated greund over 
which hung the cloud, and along which roared 
the iron storm of battle. The unconquered,the 
unpillaged city is eround—her towers are un. 
scathed ; the columns that deployed down on 
yonder plain are now in the world of spirits, and 
memory and generous feelings of humanity 
spreads the pall of oblivion over the prostrate, 
and humbled foe. Never again shail the foot 
of violence tread the soi] defended by the vete- 
rans of the 8thof January. Taught by a lesson 
forever emblazoned on the parchment of histo. 
ric fame, the warriors of other lands shall avoid 








the grave of British ~<ivr, and offer no violence 
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to the metropolis of the western world ; as shic 
gathers her future power and sp!cndors around 


her. 


* * * » al 


Tam not a visionary—yct when I look forward 
into the future I am astonished at what proba. 
bility unfolds as the destinies of this city of the 
South, I strain my aching eyes to catcl: the 
fat off {rontiers of the great vale, through which 
the Father of Waters rolls his majestic flood in 
turbid grandeur ; but it is too far for the vision 
of man—I exhaust borizon after horizon, and 
yet the end is not. 

Thousands of miles to the right and to the 
left, I see every leaping rill which cemes laugh. 
ing down the sides of the mountains, pointing 
its way with all that agriculture can create, or || 
commeree ask for towards our city. Hills as |, 
far distant from cach other as midnig!it from the || 
sunrise, pay their tribute of bright waters to the 

| 





ocean’s eldest born, whose last deep tone of in. 
Jand music rolls like muffled drums of a solemn 
pageant in tne earsof this vast city. Destined 
to realize more of the actual efficiency of wealth 
and mortal power, than the hundred gated |! 
Thebes of old time, or that proud city whose 
fuins strew the Delta of ths Nile—the Alexan. 
dria that was—the New-Orleans of the revo |, 
world shall first conquer the discases of the |) 
climate as she conquered the quondam invaders |, 
of Peninsular Europe, and then as she had bia. |! 
ved the overflow of the king of rivers, and rol- 
* led back his floods, so shall her arm of power || 
rear edifices of splendid luxury, and at the same | 
time the solemn temples sacred to eternity.” 








POSITIVE ORDERS. 

Many years ago, there lived ia western Penn- 
sylvania, Gencral , a revolutionary worthy 
who had done the state some service. He uni. 
ted with the courage andchivairy of the soldier 
an i: petuous and positive temper, which brookcd 
no contradiction of his word, or disobedicnce of 
his orders. Ploughing one day on his farm,onc 
of his favurite horses became restive and intrac 
tible ; whereupon the testy Cincinnatus struck 
him so violently on the head, that the animal 
fell lifeless at his feet. On secing a. favorite 
steed lately full of life and spirit, stretched on 
the ground, bis rage was turned to regret and 
self-reproach ; but knowing nothing better to 
b2 done, he disengaged the harness and went to 
his house. He sent for a fellow who did odd 
jobs about the neighborhood, to go into the ficl¢ 
where he would find the horse, and skin him 
forthwith, and take the hide.to the tanners. 

‘What ! Ronny dead ?” enquired the man, 

“Dead or alive, what’s that your business ?” 
exclaimed the general with characteristic vio- 
lence. ‘Go and do as I bid you, and never ask 
me questions.” 

The man accordingly went to do his business, 
and after considerable time returned for his pay. 

“Well, Jake, what do you ask ?” 

“Why, only three quarters, General.” 

“Three d Is! Pil not pay it.” 

“But stop a moment, General, it is not much 
considerring all my troubles. I don’t ax for 
skinning alone, but then such work as I had to 











catch-—” 


“Fire and furies! Jake !—catch him! was 
Ronny alive 2” 
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“Ay, General, alive and kicking ; and a pret- 
ty hot chase I had to give him around the field, 
before I got a chance to knock him down———” 

“What, you infernal scoundrel did you kill 
him?” exclaimed the vefcran, bursting with 
rage. -**You diabolical villian, I'll kill you”. 

“Oh, don’t Gineral, don’t,” cried Jake, effec. 
ting a retreat, ‘‘ihere’s no law, as faras I know, 
agin killing your horse, tho’ it nought be murder 
if you’d kill me. Besides, you know, I always 
vbey military orders,” 
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FANATICAL FURY AGAINST CHURCH MUSIC, 

With regard to the gencral destruction of or. 
gans and choir-books by the Cromwell army— 
the following extracts from a rare and curious 
tract entitled ‘“Mercuris Rusticus, or the Coun- 
try’s Complaint of the Sacrileges, Profanatiuns 
and Plunderings committed by the Schismat. 
igues onthe Cathedral Churches of this king- 
dom. London: Printed for Richard Green, 
Bookseller in Cambridge, 1685 ;” will show 
what barbarities were committed by them, p.J18. 
Dr. Paske in a letter to the Earl of Holland, 
says—“Sir Richard Kevesay, with many sol. 
dicrs, came to our officers and commanded them 
to give up the key of the church (Canterbury 
Cathedral), when the soldiers entering the 
church, * * * violated the mon. 
uments «f the dead, spoyled the organs, * * 
forecd open the cupboard of the singing men, 
rent their surplices, mangled all our service 
books, bestrewing the pavement with the leaves 
thercof.” At Rochester. “they leave the des. 


'tructive and spoyling part to be finished by the 


common soldiers; brake down the organs, and 
dashing the pipes with their pole axes, scoflingly 
said, thark how the organs go.’ They force o. 
pen the locks of doors or cesks, wherein the 
singing men laid up their prayer and singing 
books; they rent the books in pieces, and scat- 
tered the torn Jeaves all over the church,” At 
Winchester, “they enter the (Cathedral) 
charch with colours flying, drums beating, and 
their matches fired. * * * They rode up 
through the body of the church and quire until 
they came tothe altar; there they began their 
work; they pluck down the table and break the 
rail; and afterwards carrying it to analc-house, 
they sct it on fire, and !n that fire burntthe books 
of Common Prayer, and all the singing books 
belonging to the quire; they throw down the 
organ, and break the stones of the New Testa- 
ment.” At Westminster Abbey, the soldiers of 
Caewood’s and Westbone’s companies * were 
quartered in the Abbey church, where they broke 
down the rail about the altar, and burnt it in 
the place where it stood ; they broke down the 
organ and pawned the men’s supplices, and in 
contempt of that candnical habit ran up and 
down the church ; he that wore the surplices 
was the hare, the rest were the hounds.” At 
Exeter Cathedral, ‘‘they broke down the or. 
gang and taking two or three hundred pipes 
with them, in a scornful contemptuous manner 
went up and down the strect, piping with them, 
and meeting with some of the choristers of the 
church, scoffingly told them, ‘boys we hays 
spoyled your trade, you must goand sing ‘hot 
pudding pies”’ The same cnormities were 
committed in nearly all the Cathedrals and 
Churches in England ; indeed so effectual had 


been ihe destruction ef organ and choir books 
that (says Dr. Burncy) “when the heads of the 
church sct about re-establishing the Cathedral] 
service, it was equally difficult to find iastry. 
iwents, performers, books and singers able to do 
the requisite ; for organ builders, organ play. 
ers,and choir men having al] been obliged to 
seck new means of subsistence, the former be. 
came common carpenters and joiners; and the 
latter, Who did not enter inte the king’s army, 
privately taught the lute, virginal, or suci: mis. 
crable psalmody as was publicly allowed. Ma. 
they Lock: states that ‘for above a year after 
the opening of his Majesty’s Chapel, the order. 
ers of the music there were necessitated to su. 
perior parts of their music with ‘cornets and 
men’s feigned voices,’ there being not one lad 
for all that time capable of singing his part 
readily.” 
=a oe 
ANECDOTE OF THE REVOLUTION. 

At the celebration of the 4th at Hartford, 
Connceticut, the following toast was given ; 

By the Hon. Joseph Trumbull. A Delegate 
in Congress frem Connecticut, after having 
sigucd his name to the Declaration of Inde. 
pendence, said to one of his companions : If we 
are defvatedin our struggle for independence, 
this day's work will make bad work for me. I 
have held a commissiva in the rebsl army; I 
‘have written for the rebel newspapers; I am 
) the son in law of a rebel Governor ; and now I 
‘have affixed my name to this rebel Declaration. 
My sins are therefore too great to he pardoned 
by our royal masters, and I must then be hang. 
ed. 

The other gentlemen answered : I believe 
my case is not so desperate, for I have had no 
connection with the army; nor can it be proved 
that herctofure I have written, or done any thing 
obnoxious to the mother country. 

‘The immediate and prompt reply was: “Then 
sir, you deserve to be hanged.” 

Th: memory of Col. William Williams, a 
| Patriot of 76—Woho that he might aid in remov- 
ing the haltcr from his country’s neck, never 
hesitated to expuse his own. 











A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTs. 
The reader has doubtless heard of Mattain. 
ville, a noted monarchist during the French 
revolu.ion. If not, a genteel loafer in this city 
has, which is ali the same ; and adopted his 
ingenious method of discharging a debt. The 
loafer owed certain scores at abar, which he 
| found inconvenient to pay ; so acting upon the 
hint of the personage above named he took to 
walking during the morning, up and down the 
pavement in front of the shop of his creditor.— 
|Scarcely an acquaintance passed without ask. 
| ing him to take something to drink ; which, of 
course, he accepted. ‘The barof his creditor 
| being most convenient, was always patronized ; 
and while the fiiend drank what he pleased, the 
bar kecper, being previously instructed, always 
filled the loafer’s glass with water. ‘Thus he 
diminished the debt a fip at a time, in which way 
he soon paid it up, and at the same time brought 
his ereditora clever run of custom. 








That impudent feliow of the Boston Post says 
the New-York Jadies are as brazen as brass. 
‘knockers, and are outside of doors nearly a8 








much. 
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I. versus We.—Apn interesting trial has rec-ntly 
transpired in the court of commun sense, wiich elicited 
2 goud deal of legal acumen, and nota little of lexico- 
graphical and metaphysical knowledge, Lt was a case 
of trespass—I plainttf, We defendant, ‘Phe ground on 
which the indictment was made, and the principal char- 
ges preferred, were—that the plural personal! Pronoun 
We had, with mischievous intent, intruded into the 
sanctum sanctorum of the editorial palace, and by 
means of flattery and other abuses euti; ely supplaated 
the singular personal pronoun J, ‘The counsel for ptain- 
tiT maintained that an editor, like a boo'-black, was a 
singular piece of morta ity, and heuce, when placiag his 
individual persan before the pablic, hid no business to 
use the plural }Ve at all, unless his wife (if he has 
any) wears the *unwhisperables.’ In such a case the 
complexion of the thing was of course changed, for then 
it is customary to say ‘our hat? und ‘our pantaloons.' 
But when a man is his owa master, and puts forth his 
opiaions and individual sentiments, whether ina speech, 
in a boo%, or in a newspiper, it was agreed that all 
rules of grammar and mo/esty and common sease for. 
bade the services of We, Several apropos instances 
were quoted, and among others was the awkward min- 
ner in which aa editor mustexpress himself when *peak- 
ing of his own person, When governed by We (and 
not by his wife) then he must say Ourse'f. Here vow 
was a most singular compound of s ngular and plural, 
Ourself! Carry out the rule, and a murdering of the 
‘President’s English’ would take place something after 





this sort: ‘As ourself and our wife were walkin, along’ 


the bank of the river, we pointed oyt to our wife the 
carelessness of a lad playing on a cliff Suddenly he 
fell into the water, when we pulled off our cost, plunged 
in, and with great exertions saved him,’ Q tvie—ls 
the wife included in the act of pulling off ‘our cov and 
plinging ia? Can any one, reasoning gra:amv'ically, 
decide? Certainly not, argued the counsel; for as the 
plural is in this instance used, it is equally applicable 
to one or both—and hence the novice in com:non edi- 
torial hiago is left in the dork. 

The counsel for defendant claimed that, as editors are 
extremely modest and retiiag, J was altogether too 
egotistical, and often deterred them from uttering their 
sentiments boldly, for fear of the gaze of the world, 
He maintained that /Ve, being a more general charac. 
ter, lessened the editor’s responsibility somewhat; and 
also, that the editor of a newspaper —especi:lly a polit- 
ical one—did not, in concocting an editorial urticle con- 
cerning principles and men, always speak his individual 
sentiments, bit those of his [riends lisewise; and hence, 
in this case, it was proper to say IVe, 

This was a plausible argiumeut, and the jury un- 
doubtedly mide up their minds to give a verdict for 
defendant, But the opposite counsel asked whethe 
when such instances justified the services of Ve, it 
followed that We must always be used aod J driven 
out? This was something of a poser, and was clinched 
by referring to the sentency before quoted, about pulling 
off ‘our cout.’ The defendant’s counsel further argued 
that from time immemoris! kings had always said We, 
when talking of empires and government, and as editors 
govern kings, they had an undoubted right to the ‘lordly 
We! But as his exordium premised that editors were 
extremely modest, the latter argument was a nullity, 
Afier considerable time spent in these sound arguments, 
pro et con, the jury retired, and after an absence of ten 
minutes brought in a half-and half verdict—something 
like oursself, a singular and plural combined—adjudg- 
ing a station in the sanctum for both plaintiff and de- 
fendant: for the latter, when the editor is expressing 
the sentiments of himself and friends—and for the fer- 
mer, when advancing individual notions, This verdict 
was undoubtedly a :ighteous one, and henceforward I 
will cherish I, ‘Fiat justitia, ruat celum,’ 
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Foreien Tovnists.—The employment of steam in 
navigating the Atlantic has brought Europe so near 
our shores that we must now expect frequent tourists 
therefrom, of men and women of all classes, And as 
this is an age of great abundance of crops of authors 
and books, we must expect every few months to hea: 
as forthcoming, a new work on ‘American Men and 
Miunners,’ each revealing in true colors the man and 
mauners of the Writer. T hive just perused two works | 
of this sort, which came from the Enylish press «lmosi 
simultaneously—*T'ravels in North America, §c.,’ by 
the Hon, Chas. Augostas M array; and the ‘Diary’ of 
C spt. Marryatt. The former is the production of a 
weil educated and sensible gentleman; the latter, of a 
halSeducated, rough-maunéred naval officer, who, to 
use the language of the ‘Demoeratic Review,’ is just 
‘such a person as the quarter-deck, especially of the 
B-itish service, is very apt to produce—but who may 
aiways literally be said, whea engaged in such a tour 
‘im sea.ch of the picturesque on shove, to be a fish out of 
water” Murray censures what he deems censurable 
in the constitution of our political and moral systems, 
but always wich a courteousness of language which 
| reveals bis sincerity; and what he saw to commend he 
, duces so with a hearty good will. He is ever ready to 
| place the prejudices of his own country and those of 
‘ours in jixtaposition; and ta'ces the true ground. 
‘that each have equal peculiarities, alike novel to the 
| viher. Marryatt makes sweeping denunciations of 
everything—society, language, institutions, religion, 
democracy, eveything American —and sets himscif | 
| up as an snalytical moral and political philosopher, in 
| whose ulembic of criticism Americans have been tried, 
| snd proven to be a set of knaves, blackguards, fuols, | 
/and a dem--civilized people! 

It may be asked, Why does Marryait thus abuse 

Americans ? ‘T’he reasons seem plsin, He caine here 
; assuming true ‘John Bull’ importance, expec ing that 
‘his ‘Peter Simple’ stories had deified him in the eyes 
| of us ‘simple republicans ;’ and almost demanding in his | 
swaggering manner the freedom of cities, public cin. | 
hers, pageants and barbacues to his honor. But he | 
found that some few Americans were nearly his equals 
‘im talents, and that the utiliiarian readers of this country | 
never believed the flippancy of his tales to be wit, or, 
the coirseness of his style the evidence of a refined 
gentleman—ond hence Capt. Mirryatt was obliged to 
hold that rank in society here to which his merits alone 
entitled him, Disappointed and vexed, he set about 
writing a brief of his travels; and he has succeeded in 
: producing a book abounding with the most absurd spe- 
_cimens of his ignorance of what he was writing about, 
and a tissue of falsehoods equal, except in probabili'y, 
to the stories of Munchwsen, 

But our intercourse with England is now too frequent 
to allow much credence to be given to such absurd 
tales, by those about whose opinions we care, and 
therefore instead of being indignant at Marryatt’s fa- 
bles, we should pity the man, and laugh at the fools cap 
of his own manufacture, which he wears, 




















Loox up.—An old poacher used to take his son, a 
lad of twelve years of age, with him on his nocturnal | 
expeditions, for the purpose of watching for the ap-— 
proach of any person that might detect him in his thiev- | 
ing, Notwithstanding the hoary-headed sinner was 
| thus leading his pure and innocent boy into the ways of | 
| wickedness, yet the lud had been taught thit there was 
_a God, just and merciful, and had cherished this know- 4 
‘ledge in his heart. One night his father: was depreda- | 

ting ina firm-yard, at an early hour ia the evening, and 
_scemed to feel much anxiety lest he should be d scov- | 
ered. He went to every corner of the yard, and cau- 
tiously looked in every possible direction, to see if, 
he was seen, At length the lad said, taking the old | 
man by the hand, ‘ Father, there is one way you have 
not looked,’ ‘Where?’ eagerly asked the startled fa- 
ther, *You have not looked up, to seeif God sees you!’ | 
This rebuke fromthe lips of his boy penetrated the 
heart of the old sinner, and aroused conscience from 
its long slumber, He became accustomed to lok up | 














duily, and when at length he was summoned to his last | 
journey, he looked up with confidence, and sang praises 
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vnto his Redeemer in rememorance of the hour when 
tis boy pointed out to him the new direction for trans- 
gressois to look. 

When temptations entice us from the path of recti- 
ude, and we are induced to engace in that which wé 
dare not reveal to the eyes of meu, whit a powerful’ 
salvation from ruin may we not find in remembering 
hese two words—look up, 

Had the inebriate, when he took his first gliss by 
steaith, fearing lest a fellow might Sehold this first en- 
aancing of his resolutions to do well, listened to the 
voice of conscience, bidding him look up, what a bright 
ight might he not have been ! 

Had the younz mun, when he first followed tho mer- 
etricious charms of sensual pleasu.e, and hid his face 
when his fellows epproached, but looked up, yonder 
debased deb uchee migh' have been a model of virtue. 
And so with every kind of vice, which is so deformed 
that its votaries are ashained to appear before men in 
its garb. Would they but look up when the voiee of 
the tempter is whispering ia their ears, they wou'd re- 
jvct his ruinous proposals, Let youth then, as they 
siep forth into the world, look up often, und they will 
find the practice a mighty safeguard aginst the inva- 
sions of vicious habits, 








Rosin Catumories is Tag Unerep Srates.—- 
This body of Christians is rapidly increasing in tis 
country, principally by emigration, very little by prosely- 
ting. Lhey are dong mach in the way of education, 
and using great efforts in spreading the doctrines of the 
Catholic faith, Oneof the largest, if not the very la: - 
gest, Sabbath schools in the city of New-York, is the 
Catholic school of St. Peter’s Church. 

They have in the United States twelve dioceses, one 
archbishop, thirteen bisheps, three huudred churches, 
one hundred and forty-three stations, fuur hundred aud 
eighteen clergymen, twelve ecclesiastical seminaries, 
thirteen colleges, twenty-three female religious imstitu- 
tions, thirty-seven female academies, thirty-seven chor- 
ituble institutions, and eight periodical publicatio:.s, 





Tv Correspondents.—‘Transpositions’ in our next. 
The ‘Lines’ of ‘L, K. L,’ shall be atiended to as soon 
as I cn decipher them, I have made out the first 
stanza, and it reads smooth, but for the life of me I cone 
not ‘mike out’ the second, Its incomprehensible beau. 
ties are hidden mysteries for the present, —‘ furtle’ is 
rather too green. His production will suit Sandy Welsh 
better than the Casket. Its readers will not relish auch. 
soup.—‘A Travelling Guinea’ is respectfully declined. 
Such spurious coin had better stay at home, 

‘S. T.’ in our next, 
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THE KNOT, : 

















MARRIED, 

On Tuesday, the !7th inst. by the Rev. 8S. I. Prime’ 
Mr. LEVI W. TUKRELL, of Pleasant Valley, to 
Miss RHODA WARD, of Fishkill. . 

(The good things with whiéh the above was accom: 
p uicd shewed conclusively that ibe printer was sot 
forgo.en } 

On the 18th ult, by Daniel H. Schultz, Esq , Me 
Hewuirr P. Hix, of Pleasant Valley, to Miss SArau 
G. Suuru, of Clinton. a 

Ou Thursday, Sept. 24th, by the Rev. D. Van Olinda, 
Mr. Eomuxp Evrirer, of the town of New Paltz, to 
Miss Magpaten Deyo, daughter of Mr. Andris Deyo, 
of the same place 

At Washington, onthe 24th inst., by the Rev. Dr, 
Reed, Mr. Grorce B Capawase, of Poughkeepsie, to 
Miss Exviza Marion, daughter of Robert Coffia, Esq., 
of the former place. 

At Amenia, on the 3ist ult., by John K. Mead, Esq., 
Mr. Joun Hovuss,of Anchram to Miss Emetixg Jonny - 
son, of North East. 

At Milan, on the 12th inst., by the Rev. C. Gates, 
Mr. Geo. Fuuton, to Miss Parnmetia Frances, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Philip |. Link. 

At Red Hook, on the same day, by the same, Mr. 
Curistian ALLENDORPH, to Miss HeLen Dowspes. 

On the 18th inst., by Henry C. Visbrow, Esq., Mr. 
Joun Borternty, of La Grange, to Miss Erizasera 
Lex, of the town of Fishkill. 


| eee eee 


THE ENELL. 
DIED, 
In this village, on the 28th ult., Mr. Lirsco Towns, 
in the 34th year of his age, former'y ot Brunswick, Me, 
On Saturday, 2!st inst.. Mrs. Caraarine Bowman, 
relict of Godirey Bowman, aged 55 years 
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THE BOQUETs 








Mr. Editor,—The following lines are from the ‘Re- 
member Me,’ and by publishing them you will much 
oblige, yours, &c, J. H. De 

SILLY WORDS. 


‘My God" the beauty oft exclaimed, 
With deep impassioned tore— 

But not in humble prayer she named 
The high and holy One! 


’ was not upon the bended knee, 
With soul upraised to Heaven, 

Pleading with heart-felt agony 
That she might be forgiven. 


?T was not in heavenly strains, to raise 
To the great Source of good 

Her daily otfering of praise, 
Her song of gratitude, 


Bot in the gay and thoughtless crowd, 
And in the festive hall; 

*Mid scenes of mirth and mockery proud, 
She named the Lord of all! 


She called upon that awfnl Name, 
When laughter loudest rang— 

Or when the flash of triumph came— 
Or disappointed pang. 


The idlest thing that flattery knew, 
The most unmeaning jest, 

From those swect lips profanely drew 
Names of the Hotiest, 


I thought, how sweet that voice would be, 
Breathing this prayer to Heaven— 
‘My God, I worship on'y thee, 
O be my si.:s forgiven !’ 


WRITTEN AT MY MOTHER’S 
GRAVE. 


The trembling dew-drops fall 
Upon the shutting flowers—like souls at rest 
The stars shine glorious!y—and all, 
Save me, are blest, 


Mother—I love thy grave!— 
The violet, with its blossom blue and mild, 
Waves o'er thy head—when shall it wave 
Above thy child!— 


’Tisa swect flower—yet must 
Its bright leaves to the coming tempest bow— 
Dear mother—’tis thy emblem —dust 
Is on thy brow |— 


And I could love to die— 
To leave untasted life’s dark, bitter streams,— 
By thee, as erst in childhood, lie, 
And share thy dreams, 


And must I linger here— 
To stain the plumage of my sinless years, 
And mourn the hopes to childhood dear 
| With bitter tears! 


Ay—must I linger here, 
A lonely branch upon a blasted tree, 
Whose last frail leaf, untimely sere, 
Went down with thee! 


Ofi from life’s withered bower, 
In still communion with the past I turn, 
And muse on thee, the only flower 
In memory’s urn, 


And when the evening pale 
Bows like a mourner on the dim, blue wave, 
I stray to hear the night winds wail 
Around thy grave. 


Where is thy spirit flown ?7— 
I gaze above—thy look is imaged there— 
I listen—and thy gentle tone 








Is on the air. 





Oh come—whilst here I press 
My brow upon thy grave—and, in those mild 
And tarilling tones of tenderness, 
Bless, bless, thy child! 





Yes, bless thy weeping child, 
Ando’er thine urn—religion’s holicst shrine— 
Oh give his spirit und-filed 
To blend with thine ! 


Louisville, Ky., 1817, G. D, PRENTICE. 


GOB, 
The Lord, the high and hely Que, 
Is present every where ; 
G» to the regions of the sun, 
Aud thou wilt fied Lim there! 


Goto the seeret ocean caves, 
Where man hath never trod, 

And there, beneath the flishing waves, 
Will be thy Muker, God! 


Fly swiftly ou the morning's wing, 
To distant realms away 

Where birds in jewelled plumage, sing 
The advent of the cay. 


And where the Tion seeks his lair, 
And reinderr bounds alone— 

God’s presence makes the desert fair, 
Aad clicers the frozen zone, 


All Nature speake of Lim who inade 
The land, and sea and sky ; 

The froirs that fal!, the leaves thet fade, 
The flowers that bloom to die. 


The lofty nonnt and lowly vale, 
The lasting forest trees, 

The rocks that batile with the gale, 
The ever rolling seas; 


All tell the O.onipresent Lord; 
The God of beundles might; 

In every age and clime adored, 
W hose dwelling is the lighi! 


THE POOR MAN’S SONG, 


A poor man—poorer none— am I, 
And walk the world alone— 
Yet I do call a spirit free 
And cheerful heart my own, 


A giecsome child I played about 
My dear, dear parents’ hearth— 

But grief has fallen upon my path 
Since they are laid in earth, 


I see rich gardens round me bloom ; 
Isee the golden grain: 

My path is bare and barren all, 
And trod with toil and pain, 


And yet, though sick et heart, I'll stand 
Where happy faces throng, 

And bid good-morrow heartily 
To all that pass along, 


O bounteous God ! Thou leav’st me not 
To comfortless despair ; 

There comes a gentle balm from Heaven 
For every child of care. 


Still in exch dell thy sacred house 
Points mutely to the sky— 

The organ and the choral song 
Arrest each passer-by, 


Still shine the sun, the moon, the stars, 
With blessings e’en on me, 

And when the evening bell rings out, 
Then, Lord, I speak with thee, 


One day shall to the good disclose 
Thy halls of joy ond rest, 
Then in my wedding robes e’en I 


Shvll seat me as thy guest ! UHLAND, 


THE BIBLE. 


Oh! when this heart is sad and lone, 
Aud wearily the spirit droops, 
And b’essings perish one by one, 
And pss away our youthful hopes,— 
Where should the drooping sprit turn, 
Bt to that page of sicred trath 
Where wisdom may true knowledge learn, 
And age know brighter hopes than youth, 


AN OLD BACHELOR'S SOLILOQUY, 
A PARODY. 


[am monarch of all I survey, 
My right I've no wife to dispute ; 
All round my plantation I sway 
The sceptre o’er fowl and o’er brute, 
Ce'ibacy, where are thy cha: ms 
So many have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell where a termagant storms, 
Than reign in a bachelor’s place. 


Ah! happiness is out of my reach ; 
I must finish my journey alone; 
Despair and dread solitude each 
Are now and forever my own, 
‘The ladies T pass in the street, 
My form with indifference see ; 
E’en waim salutations they meet 
With a coldness quite shocking to me. 


The sweets of connunbia! love, 
Divinely bestowed upon man, 
Oh! could I find favor with Jove, 
How soon these rich treasures I'd scan, 
My sorrows I then might assuage 
In the ways of affection and truth: 
Might learn from her wisdom in age, 
Who charm’d the gladdays of my youth, 


— 


Blest Wedlock ! what treasures untold 
Reside in that heavenly word; 

More precious than silver or gold, 
Or laurel’s proud fame can afford, 

But the sound of a wife’s loving voiee, 
A bichelor’s ear never heard— 

No ray of hymeuial joys, 
His lone, durksome path ever cheered, 


Ye fair, who have made me your sport, 
How long will yet jest with me so? 
How long pierce my sorrowing heart, 
With the poisoned arrows of wo? 
Ah! do you not now and then send 
A wish or a thought afier me? 
Oh! tell me of ‘one female friend, 
Though only a friend she may be. 


How transient the dreams that beguile, 
For a moment, remembrance of pain ; 
And cheer the sad heart for a while, 
Then leave it to suffer again! 
While I think of connubia! bliss, 
In a moment it seems to be mine— 
Bat soon recollection, ulas ! 
Dispe!s the sweet dream from my mind, 


But my poultry have gone to their nests, 

My dog has laid down by the fire— 
Old bachelors too may have rest— 

And I to my couch will retire, 
There is mercy in every place— 

And mercy—encouraging thought !— 
Lights up even my wrinkled face, 

And reconciles me to my lot. 
Payuesville, Ohio, 
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